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Redfield, Winthrop, and Cob- 
bosseecontee Canal. 

Maine Farmer. The editor of this paper dis- 
claims any personal ill will or political spite towards 
the Administration, and defies the world to prove 
that he has ever said aught in the Maine Farmer 
partaking of party matters. Very well! He says 
further,—“as far as it concerns the truth of the 
statement [in relation to the cause of the delay in 
the survey of the Cobbosseecontee Canal] we can 
only say, that what we have stated was told us by 
a gentleman of high respectability and undoubted 
veracity.” If so, the gentleman must have been 
greatly misinformed. Indeed the story in itself 
rnust have struck the editor of the Farmer as im- 
probable, and had he taken the trouble to inquire of 


any one likely to know the facts, he would have | 


fouud it to be a mistake. The facility with which 
the editor might have procured correct information 
ia what renders his “ignorance of the facts unpar- 
donable.” That the story did not originate with the 
editor, by no means excuses its publication —No 
man, hearing evil of Lis neighbor, should publish it 
to the world, or even mention it privately, until he 
has ascertained it to be true.-—Augusta Age. 

Very fair and rational, friend Age, and to your 
last period we respond a hearty Amen.—If you will 
commence the practice of it, we will follow suit. 
The information respecting the Board of Interna!Im- 
provements proves to be incorrect, and the blame 
should not be attributed to them, And so Gentle- 
men of the Board, and members of the Executive, 
we would fain make the amende honorable, and hope 
your honors will pardon the error, which, as a 
mortal Editor we have been led into,—the opinion 
of the Age, that it is “wnpardonale” to the contr.- 
ry notwithstanding, 

We understand that Mr. Barney has been dis- 
missed, that another Engineer is appointed in his 
stead, and will aitend to his duties. And we hope 
that all business of this kind in whatever section it 
muy be, will “ go ahead” in reality, 


Manufactare of Vanure. 


We hope our readers have perused the commu- 
nication of our correspondent J. E. R. in our last, 
upon this subject. It is one of vital interest to the 
Fartner, and yet one which is exceedingly neglect- 
ed. Almost every one has some means of accu- 
mulating manure, for as it is nothing more than 
collecting together, and decomposing or rotting ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, and these substances 
being abundant and more often in the way than 
they should be, they certainly can be collected. In 
the language of our correspondent we would also 


say “let no man living say he has not materials for 
increasing his manure. Every farmer can get dirt 
to bank up his cellar—so every farmer can get dirt 
if he will, and make excellent manure of it. Never 
\did Providence lavish on mortals a richer gift than 
is contained in our pond holes, on the margin of 
brooks—in sunken places, &e. We have often 
thought that if our farmers, who have teams that 
are lying idle half of their time, would either take 
them, or hire an extra hand to take them, say # 
fortnight or a month, and employ exclusively for 
the purpose of scraping together materials for the 
formation of manure. It would be an excellent in- 
vestment of time and money. In England we are 
told that a hand is employed as a ploughinan—this 
being his sole business, and that this is found to be 
a profitable division of labor. Now, although we 
cannot always regulate our operations by the rules 





it puts forth a leaf, then a stalk, then a head,a blos- 
som, and finally a new kernel of wheat. Here has 
been a round of changes, old substances have been 
changed—have disappeared, and new ones formed. 
These changes are chemical. Different ingredients 
have been taken from different substances, and wor- 
ked up by nature into things of a new shape and 
quality, and although it has been done silently and 
imperceptibly. it is nevertheless a chemical change. 
Again, you take the wheat after it is thrashed, aud 
grind it to flour. The flour is mixed with water or 
milk, and a little salt, and a little saleeratus or pearl- 
ash, and perhaps a small quantity of molasses. It 
is moulded into shape, and submitted toa degree of 
heat, until it is baked, or until it is changed from 
wet flour or dough, into eatable bread. Here then 
are more chemical changes. And every housewile 
who makes a bannock, a pudding, or a pound cake, 





and experience of other countries and climates ; yet | is to that extent at least, a practical Chemist. No 


we think it would be a good idea to make it a spe- | 


cific and separate employment for a short time, of’ 
some good hand to gather together muck and mud 
and leaves, and litter, forthe barn or hog yard. We 
once knew a shrewd calculating yankee who 
bought him an able bodied, long snouted hog, from 
a drove, and devoted him to the business of muck 
stirrer, giving him just enough to eat to keep him 
strong and healthy, and scattering a few oats or 
corn about the yard to induce him to root and throw 








about the muck, which he did to perfection. 


Chemistry for Farmers. 

WHAT CHEMISTRY !8.—OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 

We propose to occasionally give a few ideas up- 
on this science, in such a way that those who are 
now ignorant of it, may gain some little notion of 
it, and enable them, perhaps, to pursue the study 
more advantageously, should they feel disposed to 
seek better aid from some of the approved authors 
of the day. We may not manifest much regularity 
as it regards time, or in other words, will not prom- 
ise to touch upon it in every paper, but as our leis- 
ure or business may give us oportunity. We have 
nothing new to communicate, and those already ac- 
quainted with the subject, will, of course, find but 
little to gratify their taste in any thing which we 
shall offer. 

The first question asked by one ignorant of chem- 
istry invariably is this. What is it? What do 
you mean by Chemistry? We niean by Chemistry 
a knowledge of what substances are composed of. 
It is that science which tells us of what ingredients 
or stuff every thing is made, and how it is made. But 
does any one know what every thing is made of? 
No Sir. Ifhe did, the science of Chemistry would 
be perfect, and there would be nothing more to be 
learned, whereas we are far from being so wise as 
that. But we know that changes are continually 
going on, both by the operations of man, and by 
the operations of Nature. 

You plough up your field—bury the sod and the 
manure, and sow your wheat—the sod and the ma- 
nure change their condition, their shape and solidi- 
ty—they dissappear from the eye—the wheat chan- 


matter whether she knows it or not, she is to all it- 
teuts and purposes, in a very limited sense to be 
sure, a practical Chemist. Again, it a man take a 
piece of copper and a piece of zinc, melt them to- 
gether in the proper proportions, he makes brass, 
a substance differing from the copper, and differing 
also from the zinc. A complete change has taken 
place by mingling together the two metals, A 
chemical operation has been performed, and wheth- 
er the man knows it or not, he has practised chem- 
istry to that extent. Well then, if chemistry can be 
practised as well without knowing it, what’s the use 
of studying it at all? ‘This yankee question is best 
answered by asking another. Ifa man has got one 
idea, why not be contented with that; what’s the 
use of getting any more? The woman who makes 
the bread, and the man who makes the brass with- 
out being acquainted with the general principles of 
chemical science, may do it very weil, but then 
they are confined down to these narrow fimits. 
They may be good in this single operation, beyond 
is all darkness. And they are tied to this single i- 
dea without knowing or daring to vary a hair's 
breadth from their rule, to meet particular circum- 
stances, or prevent accidents. While the person 
who has a good store of chemical knowledge, can 
look beyond this little space, and cau seize upon this 
or that material, blend them together, knowing 
what will be the result, and not fearing to lose his 
time, his labor, or his ingredieuts. He can shorten 
his operajion if necessary, without fear of failing i» 
his object, or he can vary his process if any acci- 
denta! circumstance should require it, aud finally 
arrive at the same results. A blind man can walk 
a particular road or street with accuracy, but put 
him out of it, and he is lost, and even half an eye 
would be of great service to him. Such is the dif- 
ference between the operator in a single thing, aud 
one who understands the whole. 
* For the Maine Farmer. 

Corn and Euta Baga. 


Mr. Howumes :—A late writer in the Farmer, with 
propriety mentioned that Corn, and some other veg- 
etables, would not thrive, and grow well after Ru/s 








ges its form—it shoots out first a sprout, then a root, 


Baga, when e large crop was taken from the ands 
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unléss largely mandred the next season, because | premiums ave and should be offered, to giving them | which was appraised 7 years since by good judges 
much of that portion of the’soil necessary for their | allthe premiums? Or, suppose they should all | at 28 cents per acre, which is al! it was worth, as | 
growth was exlausted by that vegetable. 1 can in- | happen to belong to one man—what then? Look | will presently show, I have been credibly informed 
form thet writer from experience, that this conse- ‘at the law and the letter. Do you see the word | has been sold within the year past for 2 dollars per 
quence is not peculiar to that kind of turnip, but | “ BEST”? acre, and was then bonded for 15s the acre—now 
the same is the cuse, or a similar result will follow Suppose a man was a competitor for the premi- | to prove my assertion, those who first purchased 
after a large crop of the common flat turnip, oreny lum offered on Boars, and also for that on Sows, | but for the pine timber and hauled it from the lot’ 








ether. which is not so generally known here, as , and it should so happen that the Committee might 
would be for the interest of farmers—they must | think proper to award him the first premium for 


and I have heard them assert that they made noth. 
ing in the purchase, until they sold the land. The 


turn back manure largely here as in England, if| one ; ought that circumstance to be any prevention | timber that was valuable, has been striped from the 
to his having another premium, provided bis ani- | lot, and all that remains now for its present owners, 
roal was the best or second best of any of the kind | is the rocky and barren soil. "This Jand may posei- 
exhibited ? Lastly, suppose there were some ru- | bly advance in price until it rises to 10 dollars per a- 
For the Maine Farmer. ‘mors afloat respecting the Agricultural Society’s | cre. No doubt it is by this time well recommend. 

Jupiter Cattle. _ giving peculiar favors to a town or to individuals, | ed, but who does not see the effect it will produce 

Ma. Hotmes :—Your respectable correspondent, ought the Committees, through fear of “ exciting | on society. ‘Those who have given their notes, per- 
Mr. Sanford Howard, seems willing t@ prolong the jealousies,” to pay any attention to such rumors in | haps have taken notes to meet the payment of their 
correspondence respecting my remarks In some of making their awards ? Qusry. | own, and when the payments become dus, then 
your former numbers, as appears in the 37th No. | , will appear the deception. ‘Those who are expe- 
ofthe current volume, about the immediate off- For the Maine Farmer.  stemend in the lumber business, have long since sold 
spring of a certain animal called Jupiter, once a- | Speculation, their lands, and were well satisfied they got all they 


mong us. Afier the facts and explanations I have | Mr. Hoimes .—As speculation is the order of| were worth, and only purchase now to sell again: 


| 
| 


heretofore brought to view on the subject, I am ap- | the day, and hundreds are seemingly rising above | We are told the growth of the timber will pay the 
prehensive that the public will not be bevefitted by the commonality of maukind, [ deem it not im- | interest of the money—but there is nothing said of 
any moreof my writings, and will now say, that if) proper to drop a few hints to those of my fellow | the decay, and risk of fire. Such I believe to be 
any of my remarks savor of any kind of sarcastic |Mcchanies and Farmers who have not yet been | the situation of the land speculation. The money 
ideas toward him unmerited, (which I doubt) I re- | carried away by the incendiary idea that in the paid and receivedis not made from the land, and 
gret it, as Talways wish to treat your correspon- pursuit of an humble occupation, wealth and hap- | never can be under present circumstances, It is 





they expect a good crop after turnips. 4 FARMER. 
Monmouth, October 15, 1835. 








dents with great urbanity. S. W. | piness cannot be obtained; to encourage them in | then much safer for those who are engaged in re- 
their homely pursuits, and strengthen their resolu- spectable business to feel contented and spend their 

For the Maine Farmer. | tion not to risk their happiness and safe business time in their work shops, and on their farms, than 

Great and Small Animals. for the fleeting shadows that are stalking about our | sigh to mingle in this promiscuous eroud. It ism) 


Mr. Hommes :—Suppose I keep a boarding- | cities. It istrne we hear of the numerous fortunes | opinion that in this land speculation, the profligate 


house and have 50 boarders, 25 of whom are lar- 


ger in size than what is called middling men, and oy : * 
whe We , . he “those w rj rele » the 28s | entangle those ave ; They are regard- 
95 less than middling size will the 25 large ones | heads of those who will but welcome the goddess | entangle those who have money. ‘I hey are regard 


require more food to support them than the others? | to a seat by their side. But for one r do not be- | less of the title to the !and—their ebject is merely 

I put this case, presuming it will be answered in| lieve their delusive statements, and [ think the time | to sell the bond, and when the purchasers have oc- 
the negative, to cause farmers or raisers of animals | 'S not far distant when many who now think them- | casiou to eall for the titles to their laud their cou- 
to consider whether they do not generally embrace | selves wealthy, and are sporting upon their imagi- | fumee will be Similar to that of the workmen upon 
an erroneous opinion when they apprehend that a_ nary riches will find, but alas, too late, that they | the ‘Tower of Babel. There are no doubt timber 
a large animal of the same age and genus or breeds | have been inost eruelly deceived. : How can it lands also in the market that are valuable, but the 
as black cattle, swine, &c. éat more than sinall ones. | otherwise be, since the fortunes which they have | location of them is well known to those who are ex- 
I believe that with some exceptions in both the purchased were but recently in the hands of others | perienced, and its value appreciated ; but it will be 
great and small, there is very little, if any, differ- | who when they possessed it did not and in fact | found that such lots are not bandied about in the 
ence in the quantity of food necessary to support | could not realize any benefit therefrom. It will market below their real value. The excitement is 
them, whether larger or smaller than middling. I perhaps be said, the right men were not in posses- therefore kept up by those who have purchased to 
was led to this result, at least in my own mind, by | S109 t make it profitable and productive ; and I sell again, well knowing the consequences in case 
observing two swine I once reared. One when will here just remark, it may with equal propriety of failure, and those who pocket money will be in- 
slaughtered weighed not half as much as the other, | be doubted whether the right men to make it lu- | debted rather to the feverish excitement than the 
yet I could not perceive but that the sfnall one eat crative are in possession now. The excitement | value of the property which bas passed thro’ their 
| which may be raised upon any subject does not| hands. But the bubble will burst ere long, when 
change the intrinsic value of the substance, and | it will be seen that those who have attended to 
‘when calm reflection takes possession of the mind, | their honest avocations, and steadily pursued the 
it will discover to it the consequences of a heated | business for which they were destined by a kind 


that are hanging over the heads of the multitude | and unprincipied are concerned who will use every 
as it were, begging permission to light upon the | deceptive art their inventive minds can devise, to 


as much as the large one. 
If any of my brethren who raise stock can con- 
vince me of my error, I should be happy to hear | 


from them through the Farmer. I mean, if I am 
an an error, with their reasons to the Contrary. 
A Raiser or ANIMALS. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Premiums. 


Mr. Hoxmes :—A reader of your paper, and a 
member of the Agricultural Society, would be 
much obliged by receiving through the Farmer, 
answers to the following questions : 

Suppose you had a load of 64 cwt. to tuke up a 
Jong hill with one yoke of oxen; where would be 
the adventage of inaking them go up without stop- 
ping, ct of driving them by dint of oak end iron till 
they would not go another inch ? 

Suppose there were three premiums offered for 
the three Best yokes of working oxen, and it should 
so happen that the three best yokes exhibited should 
belong to one town, where could be the objection, 
prepetly considering the conditions on which the 


‘passion. Some I doubt not, will save to themselves 
| large sums of money during the excitement, which 
| they have created solely for their own benefit—but 
‘those who may have to father the child, will most 
surely suffer loss, It is well known to every in- 
‘formed mind that our country is too full of those 
| who seek every opportunity through deception and 
‘fraud to take from the honest and unsuspecting 
| what they have justly accumulated ; and it cannot 
| be expected but that extensive frauds have been 
}and will continue to be committed so long as it is 
kept up. ‘The land speculation is raging to an al- 
larming extent among us. I say alarming because 
it is distressing to see a man pay all he possesses 
and mortgage his future prosperity to purchase a 
tract of land, which in reality is worth merely noth- 
ing. I speak from my own personal knowledge 
when I assert that there are now in the market, 
thousands of Acres whieh are termed timber lands, 
‘and are mot worth 9d per acre; some of this Jagd 


1 





Providence, regardless of the golden visions that 
are flying about us, will remain calm and unshak- 
en by the explosion, while the fugitives in land 
speculations will sigh when it is too late to retrieve 
their irreparable loss. Caution. 


Nore. The above was handed in some time 
ago, but a pressure of matter has not allowed us to 
insert it before. Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 


Preparing land for Wheat. 


Mr. Houimes :—I am happy to see the improve- 
ments in this state in the raising of wheat. I hear 
persons acknowledge, that before the exertions of 
the Kennebec Ag, Society, and the publication of 
the Maine Farmer, they never raised their own 
breadstuff, but that now they raise enough for two 
just such families, 

There are but few farmers, in this county, even 
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this year, that have not raised their own breadstuff. | or the Maine Farmer. | From the Silk Culturist. 
] find there are many things which contribute to a On the Natural Equality ot Man-| Disbanding Silk from the Reel. 
good crop of wheat, but the great thing necessary to | kind. 


; , » already k he ji : 
constitute a wheat growing country, are vegetable| Mr. Hotmes:—Allow me to offer a few obser- | wos CEE pene of the: lenpetennes. OX 


manure and lime. A smail quantity of animal ma- 
nure may be used with safety. We may abound 
in both or all of these articles as well as many oth- 
er counties in the state, Lime has been discovered 
ja very many places in Kennebec and Somerset 
counties, and every day some new locality of it is 
discovered, Vegetable manures with a mixture of 
animals may be obtained by pasturing sheep or 
other cattle two years, then turning the sod under 
in the fall, and sowing wheat the next spring.— 
Seeding with clover, mowing two years—turning 
in what grows after mowing, and the roots of clo- 
ver with a small quantity of lime, plaster or wood 
ashes, this will raise good wheat. If you have ten 
loads of good barn yard manure strewed evenly to 
tle acre, allthe better. Bog mud with a little lime 
on a clover sod does well. I will mention another 
inode of preparing my ground for wheat, which I 
tried last year. Sow Peas, even ona spear grass 
sward.—Let the Hogs eat the peas off, turn in the 
droppings of the Hogs and the pea vines, sow wheat 
the next spring with lime, plaster, or even leached 
ashes as a top dressing, before or after the wheat is 
up ip the spring, and yeu will have a fair prospect 
of a good crop. 

Now Mr. Editor I have mentioned a number of 
ways to manure land for a good crop of wheat, 
without high manuring and heeing with a little 
hand hoe, bat wheat may be raised after corn and 
potatoes, even where the land is liberally manured 
with manure taken trom the barn windows, by ve- 
ry thick sowing. By sowing the land with common 
sea salt, after the wheat is up—by cutting off the 
leaves of plants just before it heads—but still it ie 
more likely to blast than by almost any other rpjode 
of preparing the land for that crop. I as”, sorr eto 
Bee SO little said lately, in your paper on the, subject 
of wheat raising, as ii we had ary* ved ty perfection 
in the culture of that plant, + hearily wish to read 
the experience of all ry bro‘ nor farmer’sin rais- 
srashing that golden crop, 

A Supscriber. 


ing, cutting, housing and t' 


W inthror,, 2d ( sctober, 18:35, 





For the Maine Farmer. 
Lime in Monmouth. 

ifr. Houmes :—Having seen your notice of lime 
on the farm of Mr. Eliphalet Folsom in Monmouth 
I was so well pleased with the discovery, that I 
went to see it on the afternoon of Saturday the 19th 
iustant, J found his farm situated in the Easterly 
part of the town of Monmouth, and within about 
8J rods of the stream emptying into the Cobbossee- 
contee pond. This stream is boatable as is also the 
pond. Tie lime rock lay in a very considerable 
hili which slopes easterly, and is covered ‘with a 
small coating of earth. The rock is coarse and 
aid light colored, aud contains a considerable pro- 
portion of sand. -In one piace I was favored with 
a view of the second joint of the quarry where there 
had been an attempt to sink a well. I am not able 
to judge of the quality of the ledge as I wished, it 
having been improperly ‘opened. I am however 
of the opinion that it promises so fair an opportuni- 
ty for Inne, that it ought to be immediately opeued 
suiliciently to give it a fair trial, 

Exwan Waop. 

P.S. The quarry was mixed in some places 
with feldspar. I was very politely treated by Mr. 
Folsom, and bad his assistance in my partial ex- 
amination. 


good reeling ; but in order to ensure a good article, 


| vations on the Natural Equality of Maukind, in or- | care must be taken in disbanding the silk from the 
der to evince the reasonableness of the principle of | reel. The single fibres of which the thread is com- 
Jove and respect toward our fellow-men. | posed, are liable to different degress of stretching 
: 2 'as they are wound from the cocoons. This, how- 

Man of whatever rank, kindred or tribe, are the ‘ever, depends much upon the assorting of the co- 
offspring of the same Almighty Parent of the Uni- | coous—il they are well assorted, the degree of ex- 


© > * bo - . sloeciw 7 
'verse. They were all created by the same Almigh- | tension will be less than if te ly or sil lessly hot. 
: : . \sorted. Care in assorti owever, will not whol- 
‘ty Being, and to Him they are indebted for all the | *°™ d. Care in assorting, however, ; 

, , ly overcome the difficulty, beeause some are neces- 


| members and functions of their animal frames, and sarily longer in the water than others, and therefore 
| for those powers, capacities and endowments which | yield their silk more readily. ‘he weak latter ends 
| render them superior to the clods of the valley and | of Some cocoons also wind off with the strong first 


P ry . . 
. . rs. » consequence ; is, the fi- 
| to the beasts of the forest, Men of whatever em- | part of others, The consequence of this ra 
: bres are unequally stretched, and (if taken from the 
| ployment are entitled to the same respect and €8-| ree} too suddenly) those that are most stretched will 


| + ° -e j ; 
teem. Every employment is capable, if well fol- | contract the most and make a thread less compact 
lowed, of procuring a livelihood for those who en- | and firm. 
' 


ry . . a 

e . | i od = ) e tu . . 5) 

gage in them. It is not so much whata man’s em- |... To remedy this, let the skein remain on the reel 
"nti agg? apa fy te . ' six or eight hours, or until it és dry and the differ- 
ployment Js, if be attends to. lis business in an hOn- | ent hres brought to ® more uniform degree af 


orable and economical manner. It isnot the man | extension. his also gives the fibres and opportu. 
who engages in the most luerative employment | "ty to unite Wore firmly. After the skein is com- 


P a. | nete . > ; . o> * ’ 
that always prospers the best in it, Some men P!* ly dry and ready to be taken from the reel, 
will lay up more oney whose i is thr | SQUCO” 6 jt together all round to loosen it upoD the 

m BY Up More money whose meome is Three 'hors; and then with a thread, made of reiuse silk, 
hundred dollars a year than others whose income ' tie jt in the places where it bore on the bars of the 


is twice that sum. There is more in saving than | reel. It may then be slid off the reel, and ties 

4 ® ° % a . ie a . > ot > 54> y over | - , 

there is in earning. Every man, if he be industri- | should be made opposite to those first mince ht 

i; should then be doubled, and tied uear each extrerm- 

: ‘ ity, and laid by for use or salé) When the skein is 

erty in an honorable and laudable manner, and it finished, a mark should be tied to the end of the 

lies in every man’s power ta thread, otherwise it may mix with the threads of 
the skein and render it difficult to find it. 





| ous and prudent, can procure a sufficit yey of prop- | 


U ee 4 
vecome enlightened | 
so that pe may become | 


of society “snd an honor to his | From the Yankee Farmer. 
country. Now thr. diffe, 


. , : 5 ro 
iff | To preserve Cabbages. 
, 7 Cr . > ° e 

different empleymer ig which are alike honorable | Ploust P mi we 
i Mon: ’ ough a deep furrow or dig a treneh im ary 
is unquestonabl. The man who works out by | 5 ~ Pigg ag : ian 
vvork ¢ ; iad ground, that which is sandy should be preferred, 
1 obtain a living ought to be respected | jay a jittle straw at the bottom of the furrow or 
19 . ‘ - +. 
& iue’, as the merchant who is dressed in the | trench, then place the cabbages on the straw with 

ic! oo eee . 4 | » Rei ' ’ , ° , . , ity of straw 
j ric’ jest apparel, and gets his living by his intellect- the he ad GOoWnDW ard ; lay a omell quantity of stray 
'on the sides and over the heads; then throw on the 
; ate earth, covering the heads and leaving the roots out, 
skipper of a grog shop, and gets his living by sel-( woe have tried experiments by saviug cabbages in 
ling out poison to his neighbor. One part of the |a trench with and without straw, and find that they 

° , P Pe stenl — : sora een »ot hig art To " 

world is dependent on the other. No man can get keep well till spring either way, but rather betier 


, hag With straw, especially it the ground be rich and ho- 
yr witho Ip s fell “re es— | : : . : 
‘along without the help of his fellow creatur ‘ble to ferment in warm weather after the cabbares 


some must bear the burden and heat of the day,) are buried in the fall or before taken out of the 
and they are entitled to the same respect and es- ground in the spring. 


in knowledge and scieece. 





a useful member 


enee is shown to men of! 


day’s 





ual powers, and much more so than he who is 


teem of those who live without putting the handto| "oe save cabbages for seed, make the furrow or 
the plough. ‘The difference shown to men of dif- trench rather deeper, and lay the cabbages in an 


inclining position with the heads the lowest that 
the water may not run into them, and cover them 
is in regard to property. Ifa man is rich he is re- aj] over in earth else the root will be killed by the 
spected let his character and employment be what) frost. Straw must be laid around the root and 
stump or trunk of cabbages that are saved for seed 
| tion is, not to despise the poor because he is poor. | °* they will be liable to decay if they ~ gpendlgr wager is 
| , vs ering asset, } tact with the earth; we have found this to be the 
| and on the other hand, we ought not to honor the | case by several experiments, 

| rich because he is rich, but we ought to honor the) —J'jme of securing Cabbages. ‘They would better 
| character of every man and decide by that charact- | stand late if they can be gathered in dry weather ; 


ler. That some men are not entitled to the respect S0™e€ let them remain until after the first snows ; 
the frost and snow do not injure them in the early 


of others by their character, cannot be denied. if part of the cold season ; but there is some risk in 
a person has forfeited the respect of his neighbors | letting them stand asthe heads may become filled 
it would be better to bridle the tongue and not) with ice and snow and there may be no warin dry 
deal out slander to all you can possibly find to) weather to prepare them for gathering, 


. | We once neglected to secure our cabbages when 
a y > or Z > } 7 > ae | ‘ 4 : 
hear you. We ought to be careful how we speak ‘there was warm dry weather from the tenth to the 


of other’s faults, and look well to our own. We | middle of November; then came snow and rain 

ought not to be telling of a mote in our brother’s| and the weather was unfavorable until the 26th of 
. . . . | » . , 2 Te » co ) 

eye while there is a beam in our own, and be deal- | November when we gathered our cabbages on a 


I. rs thi » last chance as there 
Pere wa | fine warm day ; this was thie last 

| ing out backbiting and slander, which is the foulest came a snow the next day that laid on through the 
of sin, EQuaLity. : 


pe , ? favewnhiia ale af 
"4 5 wiuter; bad it not been for that favorable day we 
ee an should have last five or six hundred cabbages; and 

: . _we then coneluded to make it a rule to secure our 
MaReTAcap the Report of the ares bi cabbages the first favorable time after the tenth of 
Swine in the last Farmer, for “ Mussulman,” read | November, We have known some seasons in 


Mussulmen. For “Col, Bowell” read Col, Powell, ; which there has been vo good 7 J gath- 
and in th ibi /er them after the time we have named, but there is 
ofa a PP pedis ng ange H a 32 ape not mueh risk in jetting them remain until ther. 

ry 9. FIM. aes, Prone SRG BeBe) r There is a great difference in aur seasons, and ev~ 
stead of “short broad and long.” For “ Mackey’ | ery one must judge for himself as to the weather ; 
read Mackay. For “believe” in no other school, 


there are many ankees that can guess much beteer 
, &c. reud learn in no other school, &c, | than we can on that subject, 


ferent employments is not so great as the difference 





they may. This is also wrong. The Divine injunc- | 
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a y several trials of skill, would respectfully say that ; such improvement would be of great advantage no. 

AGRECY = uber __._- | though the duty assigned them was a difficult one» | only to the community at large, but to the farmers 

== re a ‘ ‘aia a a Fair yet the pleasure and interest excited by a contest so | who raises colts for the market. We hope that 
a _ . S 


) i honorable and peaceful in its action, could not but | more pains will be taken hereafier for the improve. 
Of thé Kennebec County Agricultural Socuty, ae afford them cheerful encouragement in the perfor-| ment of horses in this County, than has hitherto 
in Winthrop, on Wednesday and Tiareday He | mance of it. The Plough has for ages been vener- | been taken. 
14th and \5th of October, 1835. ated as an instrument of unspeakable service to the There was but one Stud Horse entered fora pre- 
REPORT ON FRUITS, &c. world, and a powerful auxiliary in the civilization | um, and this was by Amos Bangs of Gardiner. He 
The Committee on Fruits, Ruta Baga Seed, &c- | of mankind, rendering them able to produce from | asa thick set well made horse, and being we! 
in attending to the duties assigned them, found but | a small tract, a subsistence which must otherwise trained would make a good horse for work. But 
eight entries made of articles which they were ap- | be sought after over an extended territory, and even ves the committee were furnished with no Statemeriy 
pointed to examine. There was but little competi- | then be exceedingly precarious, accordingly as the | 1m regard to his pedigree or stock, and as there wes 
tion, which your committee regret. Grapes were | spontaneous productions of the earth were more or | "© Competitor, your ee do not think hii 
exhibited by Dr. Cyrus Knapp and Nathan Foster. | Jess abundant, or the objects of the chace plenty or — to me ponies > — 
Those raised hy Mr. Foster, were taken from vines | scarce. Valuable as it is however, and powerful as ; -—_, nae Pen . rp nd al age 
planted 15 years ago in a field where they have re- | jt may be when properly managed in assisting the y e~ . Fuller, one 7 alter nines, nape by 
mained to the present time without care or culture. | productive classes of society, we regret to say that Eben. Blake, and one by Samuel Titus. They 
The site is an eastern descent near a ledge. The | it is not so much used among us as it ought to be, ; Were all good mares, and appeared to good advan:- 
best and earliest ripe clusters have invariably grown | and when it is used, not always so well managed as age.—Kut oud Committee think the mare entered 
upon the naked rock. They were of the Lisbon | it should be. Simple as it may seem to be in its by Mr. Titus is entitled to the Premium. 
variety, and a fair sample considering the little at- | construction, and easily as it may appear to be man- All of meme ge yy by el 
tention bestowed upon them. Those exhibited by | aged, it is nevertheless an instrument which com- cnadioen: ’ n. 
Dr. Kuapp were of the Lisbon and Isabella varie- | hines 2s many or more of the mechanical powers | Ppentment of idogs, and Plan of 
ties, and were superior for size aud weight of clus- | and principles as any one, and requires as much Fattening Them. 
ters. They were cultivated in a garden, and train- | judginent and skill to use it with the best advant-} Whatever may be thought of the late Mr. I¥%- 
ed upon lattice work. The mode of cultivation as | age, Ploughing materials, therefore, are well adap- | fiam Cobbet., ag a man or politician, the character 
given by Dr. Knapp will be laid upon the table with | ted to the purpose of bringing together to one spot | of being a good farmer, will be conceded to him 
this report. We a cudge to him the Society’s pre- | and exhibiting at one view the several varieties in hy every one who may have read the productions 
mium. | of his Herculean mind on the subject of husbanbry, 
Of early Apples two entries were made,—one by | ing the best skill in operating it. and believing from his success in raising hogs, that 
Alfred Chandler, and the other by John Fairbanks.; At the present show nine competitors cntered for | his views on that particular branch would not be 
Those by Mr. Chandler were of several kinds, some | premiunis, viz:—Wm. ©. Fuller, Sumeys Petten- | uninteresting, we extract the following from his 
r of which were very good and did we know the | gill, Jesse L. Fairbanks, Walter Haines, Wadsworth chapter on hogs: 
names by which to designate them, would recom- | Foster, Henry Day, Moses H. Metcalf, J. W. Haines 
mend them as worthy of propagation. Those | and Dudley Haines. before they are killed. A hog has not got his 
brought in by Mr. Fairbanks and known by the After mature deliberation, your Committee award aici acing? ohne two years od. nay who will 
: . , ‘ ’ patience to see a hog eating Loniy- 
name ofthe Fairbank’s apple, were of large size, | the Society’s first premium to Sumers Peitengill | dsland swill for two years? When a hog is oniy 
rich color and excellent flavor. ‘They were natura] 


15 or 16 months old, he willlay on two pounds of 
. P .. ' 
in his Father’s orchard, and have been extensively | with one yoke of oxen, six years old and one horse, | fat for every one pound that will, out of the game 


propagnted. Tho we is thity and hary. We ploughed it in 24min. 15 ee with Woodward's tut of os Be lad on yan io 
recommend that the premium be given to him. | make of ploughs—ploughed 1-8 of an acre. A stout boy wili be like a herring upon. the awh 

Capt. Wadsworth Foster shewed us several kinds | The second premium we award to Walter | food that would make his father fat or kill hin. 
of winter apples, among which were 2 bush. of the | Haines, driver, Peleg Haines, ploughman ; plough- Llowever, this fact is too notorious to be insisted 
Baldwin apple of very large size, and two or three | ed 1-8 of an acre in 31 min. 35. see., with one yoke on 
varieties of very prepossessing appearance from sci- | of four years old cattle and cast iron plough. as the old: Steer beef is not so good as ox beef. 
ons obtained in Prince’s Garden, N. Y. Should| The third premium we award to Henry Day, dri- Young wether mutton bears the same proportion 
the flavor and other properties of these prove to be iver, John Remick, ploughman; ploughed 1-8 of anh yoo y yey ve esr ess: gms 
good, they wil! be a valuable acquisition. We give | an acre in 32 min. 35 sec., with one yoke of six yrs |) oi4 good as a. lecaneet ? _ Westphalia, 
him the premium. old cattle and cast iron plough. 


where the fine hams are made, the hogs are ne- 
Mr. John Fairbanks also presented a fine lot of| This lot being exceedingly hard and gravelly re-|ver killed under three years old. In France, 


of four bushels, which | qui ore time, but the skill exhibited in plough- | Where I saw the fattest pork I ever saw, they 
Water a apa : cae " , —- a : pious keep their fatting hogs to the same age. In 
were raised on a gravelly soil, without any other | ing it, was good. France and Germany, the people do not eat the 
preparation than was made for corn and potatoes. | 


hog, as hog; they use the hog to put fat into other 
They were ripe and fine, and gave practical evi- | with one yoke of oxen and cast iron plough—it was | sorts of meat. They make holes ,in beef, mutton, 


er ntlnie Ve gi » | . veal, turkeys and other fowls, and with a tin tube, 

dence of being worth eating. We give him the} a good lot to plough. dence inten die hog, which they eall jard, and, 

premium. | Jesse L. Fairbanks’s lot was a bad lot to plough, | as j¢ js all tat, hence comes it that we call the inside 
Pears.—Of these, two kinds were exhibited by ‘he ploughed with,one yoke of oxen and wood 


fat of a hog, lard. Their beef and mutton and 

Capt. Oliver Fcs‘er; the St. Michael’s winter, and | plough, and aequited himself with much honor, eo hg “ ‘ich thet eh = ee the - of 

ae : : the hog ; but with that aid, they make them all ex- 

the St. Geemain summer pears; the scions of except he ploughit ton onene. , | ceedingly ceed’ doe Cis, » th cen fer ol 

‘2, which were procured from Long Island, N. Y.| Wm. C. Fuller's team ploughed without a driver | to keep their hogs till they have quite done growing ; 
; ¥'rom the description and our own examination of ploughed with one yoke of oxen and a wood plough 


and though their sort of hogs ts the very worst I ev- 
them, we think Capt. Foster should receive the of- | —rather hard for his team and too coarse. er saw, their hog meat was the very fattest. The 


, sight in Normandy and Brittany i 
fered reward. Wadsworth Foster ploughed 1-8 of an acre in 20 sir to eight hee se hice cnet De. th : pia. fel vewea 
Five pounds of Ruta Baga seed, were presented by | min, 15 sec. with two horses and cast iron plough, | there do not slaughter away as-the farmers do here, 
James Page, which was fair and good, and we can- gnd @ driver ; ploughed very quick but not so well. 











—t, 





the construction of this instrument, and of exhibit- 


It is seldom that the hogs come to a proper age 


ploughman, Tristam Prescot, driver; ploughed 











Then, the young mutton js not so nutricious 


















Moses H. Metcalf ploughed his lot exceeding well 












































ten or a dozen a - a time, so that the sight 
not do otherwise than to award him your premium. All of which is respectfully submitted, makes one wonder whence are to come the mouths ; 
. , ; . to eat the meat. In France du lard is a thing to | 
Per mane — Chairman. OAKES HOWARD, Chairman. Ul to, not to eat. 1 Tike the, eating far better than | 
Winthrop, Oct. the smelling system ; but when we are telling about : 
REPORT ON HORSES. ; farming for gen we ought to inquire how ae giv- ; 

REPORT ON PLOUGHING MATCH. The Committee appointed to award premiums on | en weight 0 ont can be obtained at the cheapest 

The Committee appointed to award the premi-| Horses have attended to that duty, and ask leave to} rate. A hog, in histhird year, would on the Amer- 

ums a the a seadiaanaaaaae at the Ploughing | report:—That they have to regret that but few hor- | 1a” plan, suck haif a dairy of Cows, perhaps ; but, 


Match, after having carefully and attentively ob-| ses were entered for premiums this year, and those then mind, he would, i te a third the fat- 


and ; ing food, weigh down four Long-Island “ shoats,” 
served the operations upon the field, and duly | not of superior character—and as it is of much im- +P mab weight of which > pout one hundred 
weighed the several circumstances atteuding the portance that our horses should be improved, and: and fifty pounds. 















we 
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A hog, upon rich food, will be much bigger at somehow or other—and here we are wofully fa- 
the endof a year, than a hog upon good growmg di- | tigued—with aching limbs and feet. We break- 
et; but, he will not be bigger at the end of two years ; fasted at Hebden eight miles from where we start- 
pet especially at the end of three years. ‘ed, which place is remarkable for nothing but the 

His size is not to be forced on, any more that that | clattering made by the wooden-soled shoes of the 
ef a child, beyond a certain point. |inhabitants. We then moved on to Grassingtou 

For these reasons, if I were settled as a farmer I | some two or three miles further, where they told 


would Jet my hogs hogs have time to come to their us terrible stories of a large Moor that was in our 


| 


size. Some sorts come to it at an earlier period, way, which they advised us by all means to avoid, | 


aud this is amongst the good qualities of my Eng- as strangers were often lost there in the mists, 
lish hogs; but, to do the thing well, even they | wandering hither and thither a whole day without 


ought to have fwo years to grow in. 


food or shelter. This was not a story, however, 


he reader will think, that I shall never cease, | to frighten Americans brought up in wildernesses,— 
talking about hogs; but, I have now done, only 1 | and therefore, after obtaing the best directions we 
will add, that, in in keeping hogs in a growing state, | could, we ascended a lovg hill to get upon the 


we must never forger theirlodging! A few boards, 
flung carelessly over a couple of rails, and no |it- 
ter beneath, is not the sort of bed fora hog. A 
place of suitable size, large ratber than smail, well 
sheltered on every side, covered with a roof that 
jets in no wet or snow. No opening, except adoor 
way big enough for a hog to go in; and the floor 
constantly well bedded with leaves of trees, or, 
which is the best thing, and, and whata hog de- 
serves, plenty of clean straw, When I make up 
my hogs’ lodging place for winter, 1 look well at it, 
and consider, whether, upon a pinch, I could, for 
once and away, make shift to lodge in it myself. 


If L shiver at the thought, the place isnot good en- | 


ough for my hogs. It is not in the nature of a hog 
to sleep in the cold. Look at them. You willsee 
them, if they have the means, cover themselves over 
fur the night. This is what is done by neither, 
horse, cow, sheep, dog, nor cat. And this should 
admonish us to provide hogs, with warm and com- 
fortable lodging. ‘Their sagacity in providing a- 
gainst cold in the night, when they have it in their 
power to make such provision, is quite wonderful. 
You see them looking about for the warmest spot : 
then they go to work raking up the litter so as to 
break the wind off y and when they have done their 
hest, they liedown. [hada sow that had some 
pigs running about with her in April last. There 
was a place open to her on each side of the barn. 
One faced the East and the other the West; and, I 
observed, that she sometimes took one side and 
sometimes the other, One evening her pigs had 


moor. ‘The people about were very kind in telling 
us every thing about fells, and tarns, but unhappily 
we could not understand them. I should have been 
about as well off among the Calmucks. However, 
we made them point out the directions, —and 
watching the sun, took a view of the moor, which 
as far as we could see, held not a single babitation. 
Would you believe it, that in a counury so thickly 
populated as this, where, in certain quarters—there 
does not seem to be earth enough to stand upon, 
a range of territory could be found six miles in 
length, where the traveller does not see a house ?— 
and yet we went 17 miles on this moor, meeting 





but a few, very few houses. The moor is all for 
ipasture, Cattle and sheep were grazing about in 
‘ull directions. 1 got here some of the sweetest 
|milk I ever tasted. Not a tree was to be seen, 


unless it be miles apart, groups, that the hand of 


man has planted to shelter his lone habitation from 
the winds that have full sweep over this desolate 
spot. We met with no difficulty in ** navigating” 
this “terrible” moor. I preferred it to the hard 
aud dusty road. The inhabitants around who 
seldom venture here, have very solemn stories to 
tell,—but how much more solemn would be their 
stories, if put upon one of our wide reaching prair- 
ies. True, the mist might delude a man here, but 
there are no wild beasts to eat him up, even if uight 
overtake him, One side of this moor is the prop- 
erty of the Duke of Devonshire—but little does 
that gay nobleman now in London, know of the 
| queer people he has for tenants in this remote re- 





vone to bed on the Eust side. She was out eating | gion. 


uflit began to grow dusk. I saw her go into her 
pigs, and was surprised to see her come out again ; 
and, therefore, looked a little to see what she was 
after, There was a high heap of dung in front of 
the barn to the south. She walked up to the top 
of it, raised her nose, turned it, very slowly, two or 
three times, from the north east to the north west, 
aud back again, and at last, it settled at about south 
east for a little bit. She then cane back, marched 
away very hastily to her pigs, roused them up in a 
great bnstle, and away see tramped with them at 
her heels to the place on the west side of the barn. 
There was so little wind, that I could not tell which 
way it blew, till I took up some leaves, and tossed 
them into the air. I then found, that it came trom 
the precise point which her nose had settled at. 
And thus was I convinced, that she had come out 
to ascertain which way the wind came, and finding 
it likely to make her young ones cold in the night, 
she had gone and called them up, though it was 
nearly dark, and taken thein off to amore comfor- 
table birth. Was this an instinctioe, or was it a 
reasoning proceeding ? Atany rate, let us not treat 
such animals as if they were stocks, and stones, 
bee OE PUA Ss ES TT Ged O11 
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From the Portland Advertiser. 
THINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Crapuam, June 19, 1835. 


It will puzzle any one who attemps to find this 
place on the map, for it pnzzled me nota little to 
find it on foot, ganging, as I did (so they speak 
hereabout) ower fells, and tarns and steyns, through 
moors, and fens. We have traveled in a straight 
line to day, which can be done, I suspect, in no 
other country but England—turning aside for noth- 
iug in the ordivary way—now and then lolling on 
the grass, and now and then chatting with a York- 
shireman, when we could find one, just by way of 
or. a ng 4 see bid it — seem for two per- 
sons to be talki e same language together, with- 
out one andéveinding one word in ten of the other. 
At any rate, we bave got over thirty three miles 


The principal occupation IT have had during the 
day, except that of walking of course, was study- 
ing the Yorkshire dialect, but this is a difficult un- 


own—and when I could learn a word, ten miles fur- 
ther, it might be out of use. This was worse than 
it was anciently in the states of Greece, though I 
/don’t mean to say these are Grecian states. The 
| fact is our Choctaw and Cherokee Indians speak 
about as comprehensible English as these people 
ido. I bave been quite as much at home among the 
Creeks. And yet Englishnfen come over to our 
country where the great mass of the people speak 
far better English than the mass do in England, and 
then ridicule some Yankee and western peculiari- 
ties stamping them as the conversational language 
of all the nation! Why, the fact is, if you go 
} one hundred and fifty miles from London, you are 
Just about as well off on the score of language in 
| Sweden ur in Holland asin England. About here, 
}and in Lancastershire and Westmoorland, I know 
not how many dialects there are. 1 will give you 
Specimens by and by. If you go into Scotland, 
| Scotch thickens upon you. If you push to the 
| Highlands, it is alinost all Gaelic. If you cross to 
Ireland, then comes the wild Irish. If you go back 
towards the capital, Welsh meets you again, aye, 
in the very emporium, at the very Court city in 
London itself, there is a Cockney dialect, which if 
it is understandable (there ought to be such a word, 
if there is not) only amuses you the ‘more for un- 
derstanding it at all. Now these people, who don’t 
speak ——_ at home, come over to us, and ridi- 
| cule our English when they can travel three thou- 
Shnd miles in America, and never meet au Ameri- 
can whom they cannot readily understand, unless 
he be of French, German, or other foreign extrac- 
tion. Isn’t it one of the funniest ideas in the 
; World, 
A well-educated Englishman is a foreigner in 
one sense, in about two thirds of his own little 
Britain,—and hence, perhaps, his sensitive- 
ness in the matter of words. —‘ Wha’, says a 
Yorkshireman, opening ‘his mouth at the English- 
man’s well-tu periods, in perfect stupidiy— 


{peomaree. for, even this dialect hus dialects of its 











‘wha’, he repeats, and when he can’t understand, 

















adds with a shake of the heal—*.4h’s nea schol- 
ard,” I am no scholar — “ 4h’s boon f toon,” I'm 
bound to town, says another—* Seea Ah’ll gang wi 
My Pil go with you. And then if you ask 
sow far, you may find itto be about — aboon a 
mahle an’ a bawf, nobbut” (only). H is always 
Y, as yeats for heats, and yot for hot. No wonder 
then, that when the poor Yorkshire girl went to 
London, she had reason for giving the following 
account of it, when asked how she liked it. “ Mar- 
ry, sur, Ah like nowther egg nor shell on’t. 
They're sike a set o’fouwk as |E nivver seed wi’ my 
een. They langh and fleer at a body like enny 
thing. Ah went nobbut v other day v  beeaker’s 
shop, for a leeaf o’ breed; and they fell a’ gig- 
gling at mab, as in Ali'd been yan (one) o’  grit- 
test gawrisons (fools) i’ ( warl.” Now if I were 
to write after the manner of the Hamiltons, I 
should set this down as a specimen of good-society 
English. And there is not in it one word of exag- 
geration—for nine tenths of the pessantry of York- 
shire talk in this or a worse manner, and it is in- 
deed surprising,—well illustrating, however, the 


difference between the locomotive propensities of 


our countrymen and the English—that such a lan- 
guage can be kept up in the heart of a country! 
How far the educated men of England surpas oure, 
who really deserve that word educated, | shall show 
some day or other, when I look more at their Par- 
liamentary orators. 

One thing is very observable, that the English do 
much more in conversation to corrupt the language 
than the Americans do, by a more hurried manner 
of enunciation—by biting off and eating up the tails 


of syllables and words—and by a dandy mode cf 


jerking them out—witness the House of Commons 
passim—and a hundred streets and places which 
have been mutilated, such as Covent Garden for 
Convent Garden, — and Charing Cross, which 
though now called Charing Cross, fifty years hence 
will be Chair Cross, in the mouths of every body, 
for the whole population of London are engaged at 
the present time in eating up'that poor word, The 
“nglish are so very retmarkeble fer this ravenone- 
ness in devouring syllables, that it isa conimon re- 
mark of the French, that they always understand 
them with difficulty, whereas an American is un- 
derstood wijh much more ease. There is nothing 
about this Clapham of interest, or of the road over 
which we have travelled, other than what I have 
written. The long moor over which we came was 
quite barren of incident. At a place called Ast- 
wick not far from here, I was amused by the stu- 
pid ignorance of the people, who seemed to know 
nothing of roads, places, or distance. I verily be- 
lieve that half of them don’t know what a Stage 
Coach is—and I vainly strove to put my idea of a 
turnpike with theirs, so as to get some information 
of a Coach that was expected upon it, some two 
miles off, and for which I was aiming at full speed. 
While I was striving to teach the blockheads Eng. 
lish, and replying to their stupid “wna’,” I lose 
the Coach,—and Claphan has me for the nigh, 
which has at least one great blessing for such a 
weary traveller, and that is a superb bed with ex- 
cellent milk to drink, and eggs and bread to eat. 
I shall always stand up for English Public Houses, 
B. 


Biiad Staggers in Worscs. 
The Village Herald of the 22 ult., says that a 


large number of Horses had died, in Somerset co. 
of this state, of what is termed blind staggers. 
That the number had already reached 60 or 70, and 
many were laboring under the disease. The edit- 
or having requested to be informed of a remedy, 
we take the liberty of making the following obser- 
vations : 

This disease is one of which defies the most skil- 
ful treatment, and is, indeed, one in which death 
generally supervenes, The exciting cause of this 
disease is not easily to be traced. It has been pro- 
duced sometiines in the heat of summer, when the 
Horse has been too fat, or full of blood, from over 
heating causing an influx of blood to the brain. 
Dr. Harden, of Morgan county, Georgia, though be 
does not advance the opinion, inclines to the belies, 
that it results from water getting in the ear of the 
animel ; that he had always noticed the attacks to 
follow a rainy spell. But though they differ as to 
the cause, all the authors we have consulted pre- 
scribe the free use of the lancet, even to faintness, 
and the most active piggative medicines. The 
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purge which acts most quickly being considered ;in a week ; give an injection composed of one pint | that we have ever had. The flood-wood, timber, 


the best, and that is said to be the Croton nut, * 


of meal, two quarts of water, one quart of molasses 


fat iv the afflicted animals, or to their being over- 


powdered at the time, and given in a drink, in the | and one spoonful of hogslari—let the horse be mo- 
dose of half a drachm, to be followed by smaller | derately exercised, and whenever he is standing, 
doses of ten graius each, every six hours, with | should be well rubbed ; give a wash twice a week, 
plenty of injections of warm soap and water, ub- | composed of one gallon of bran, one table spoonful 
til the bowels ase well opened. If the Croton nut | of sulphur, one teaspoonful of saltpetre, one quart 
is not at band, aloes may be dissolved in hot water, | of boiling sassafras tea, and an eighth of an ounce 
1 07. at the first dose, and afterwards 1-4 of an 02. | of assafcetida, not! permitting the horse to drink cold 
every four hours uatil purging is produced, ‘This | water for six hours afterwards. Should he be much 
effect being produced/or glove and tartar emetic, in | mended by this treatment, nothing more will be 
doses of a drachm each, three or four times a day | necessary, except feeding him on bran or a light 
shonid be given, In adiition to this treatment, the | food of any kind, but should he appear to receive 
back of the head should be blistered. k'rom the | no benefit from these attentions, in four or five 
general spread of this disease in Somerset county, | days, take of calomel twenty-five grains, of opium 
and from the season of the year, we should, our- | pwo drachms, camphor two drachms, powdered fen- 
self, be inclined to believe that it is not referable to | nel seed one drachm, of syrup of any kind, a suf- 
to theL er- ficient quantity to make the iugredients into a bail, 
heated ; nor have we much faith in its proceeding | which may be given every morning for 4 or 5 days, 


from water in the ear. We believe it owing to| by which time the horse will get well, if his dis- 
some vitiated condition of the food ®r atmosphere, | ease will admit of a cure. 


inducing a tendency of blood to the brain; but be| And now for his 

the cause what it may, depletion from the veins| Pyeyentative—Horses that are confined in a sta- 
and bowels is the only treatment in which security | hle never have the staggers ; consequently it would 
can be found. If the Horses which have been at- | be advisable for every person, whose situation will 


_saw-logs, boards, shingles, rafts, hay, oats, that are 
/now, and have been passing us for the last 48 hours 
are immense, and indicate the damage done up the 
river to be very great. Gen. Wadsworth writes 
that the water on the flats at Genesee is 3 feet hig!)- 
er than he hasever known it to be for the 45 years 
he has been a resident of the country, and that it js 
still rising.—Jb. 


JVew Orleans, Oct. 23.—Isaac has just arrived 
from Texas bringing the Intelligence that Gen. Cos 
| has landed near the mouth of the Brassos with 400 
\inen, with the intention of joining the 700 federal 
troops stationed at San Antonio de Bexar, and mar- 
ching upon the people of Texas. He has issued 
‘his Proclamation, declaring that he will collect the 
revenue, disarm the citizens, establish a tilitary 
| government, and confiscate the property of the re- 
i'belious Messrs Johnson & Baker bore the express 
from San Felipe to Nacogdoches.—Stephen 8S. Au- 
|stin bas written to several citizens of Nacogdoches, 
| that a resort to arms is inevitable. They have hoist- 
ed a flag with the ‘Constitution of 1834,’ inscribed 
‘on it, and 200 freemen have gathered around it de- 


. . } . . . 
tacked have been running in pastures, they should | admit of it, to confine their horses particularly at | termined to stand or fall with it. 


be immediately stabled, so as to be protected from 
the deleterious effects of the pastures or the nox- 
jous miasmata as much-as possible, 1f the stables 
were fumigated before the Horses were put into 
them, with muriate of soda, (common salt) mag- 
enese and vitrolic acid, much good would ensue, 
Jt would be well also to sprinkle solutions of ehlor- 
ide of lime over the stable floors twice a day fora 
week or two, 

We had prepared the above article when a friend 


by which we perceive he ascribes the disease to 


Horses feeding on grass in the morning, at which | 


time he says the fields and pastures are covered 
with a poisonous web, which is spun and spread 


upon the grass by a small epider. So rapidly, so | 


industriously, does the little insect work, that in the 


apace of one night not a blade or spire of the grass | 
is left untouched. This web, catching the dew! 


drops on its bosom, causes the flelds in the morn- 


ing to glisten and sparkle as if covered with a thin | 


sheet of ice. A Horse, says Dr. Mason, that feeds 
upon a pasture in this situation must of course, 


collect large quantities of this web and dew, and | 


very often the spider itself. They act upon the 


Horse, producing delirium, giddiness, apoplexy, | 
and sometimes death. ‘The Jungs, he says, appear | 


to be the principal seat of the disease ; upon dis- 
section, are found enlarged, covered with large 
brown spots, smell offensively, and bave the ap- 
pearance of mortification. 


The large quautity of poison taken into the) 


stomach, says the Doctor, acts upon its nerves, and 


by sympathy act upon the large nerves of the head, | 


which accounts for the dull, giddy and dejected 


countenance of the animal, and mduced many to | 


believe the disease was confined to that part alone. 
The poison is then removed from the stomach by 


the activity of the lymphatic and absorbent vessels, | 


thrown into circulation of blood, diffused over ev- 
ery part of the system, and finally carried by the 
arteries into the lungs through which all the blood 
in the body of a Llorse passes many times in an 
hour and undergoes a change. Sometimes a de- 
termination of blood to the head takes place, which 
generally ends fatally, producing furious delirium, 
the Horse throwing himself about with great vio- 
lence making it dangerous for any person to ven- 
ture too near him. 

So much for Dr. Mason’s Theory. 

Now for his 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of the staggers are 
drowsiness, inflamed eyes, half shut and full of tears 
the appetite bad, the disposition to sleep gradually 
increased, subtleness, a continual banging of the 
head, or resting it on the manger, rearing falling 
and lying in a state of insensibility, walking a cir- 
cle for a considerable length of time, the ears hot 
with a burning fever, &c. Xe. 

Now for his 

Remedy.—Take from the neck vein, a halfa gal- 


night, during the fall and spring months. 
Farmer & Gardener. 
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| FOREIGN. 


The news cf the successes of the Carlist troops 


| English auxilliaries and the Carlist army under 
Generals Moreno and Castor, in which the former 
| were defeated. One of the accounts states the loss 
of the Queen’s troops at 450, and another says that 
the loss of the two parties was about equal, being 
from 3 to 4 hundred hors du combat. 

The grand review of Rusian and Prussian troops 
took place at Kalish on the 14th. There was in all 
54,000 men. 

The London Sun says that negociations are pen- 
ding for a Marriage between the Duke of Orleans 
and eldest daughter of the Emperor of Russia. 

Mehemet Reschid Pasha the commander in 
Chief of the Sultan against the Kurds, bas an army 
of 160,000 men. He recently captured 300 men, 
who were drowned in the Black Sea on their way 
to Constantinople where it is probable they await- 
ed a more painful and ignominious death. 

The London Gazette of September 23d, contains 
the tollowing announcement :—‘ The King has 
been graciously pleased to nominate and appoint 
| Henry Stephen Fox, Esq..now his Majesty's En- 
voy Extraordinary and Pienipotentiary to his Maj- 
-esty the Emperor of Brazil, to be his Majesty’s En- 
_voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
the United States of America.’ 

The Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 
Treasury have decided that the Americans are le- 
gally authorized to trade between the United States, 
or any port of the United Kingdom, and Singapore, 


as also between the United States and any port of 


the British possessions in the East Indies, 





A number of young ladies of Fall River, Mass. 
_a few days since, bad a clam bake, at which they 
drank a barrel of sour cider. 


Mrs. Anne Royal most indignantly contradicts 


near Bilboa, is much exaggerated. Something of 
‘a battle was fought on the llth between 8000 of 


put into our hand Dr. Mason’s “ Pocket Farrier,” the Queen’s troops, including four battallions of 





Juvenile Suicide.—A girl named Phoebe Chader- 
ton, eight years of age, the daughter of a weaver at 
Falsworth, having been charged a few days since 
with taking a haii-penny from a neighbor's ebild, 
|denied it earnestly. Her father disbelieved br, 


and after thr-atening to beat her, so that she should 
‘never take any Oue’s tmovey again, he gave her a 
)half-penny to take to the child. She went away, 
gave the balf-penny to the child’s parents, and did 
not return bome, it was afterwards discovered that 
she had drowned herself in a pit about 200 yards 
from her father’s dwelling. The distressed father 
stated that the deceased was a child of extreme 
sensitive feelings, aud there can be no doubt that 
| either from fear of the threatened beating, or from 
the pain and shame of the accusation of theft she 
bad been induced to commit the act of self-destruc- 
tion.— London Times. 





| 
FIRE, AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
| The Belfast Advocate contains an account of a 
/melancholy occurrence which took place in Brooks 
(on ‘Thursday night last week. ‘The House of Mr. 
Jos, Ellis was totally consumed by fire, and five of 
his sons, and one of his hired men, named Samue! 
J.C. Ryan, perisukp in THe FLAmMes. When the 
family retired to bed the tire was lett burning for 
\the convenience of the nurse who was in atten- 
dance, Mrs. KE. beiug confined to her bed with an 
infant but two days old. The mother with her in- 
faut and nurse occupied the bed room near the 
kitchen, and all the rest of the family the chambers 
of the house. ‘he eldest son and daugliter were 
from home on a, visit, and another daughter, a little 
'girl, was that niglt at the house of a neighbor. 
| About midnight Mrs. E. was alarmed by an unusu- 
al light shining into her room, and spoke to the 
/nurse to arise and see What was the cause. She 
opened the doer, but was met with such a rush of 
dense smoke and heat that she screamed and shut 
it instantly. She tore out the window of ber 
room, aud sprung out herself to alarm the family 
,and call for help. Mr. Elis baving heard her first 
cry, bad run down stairs, rushed through the burn- 
ing room, and opened the outside door. He cou't 
|} not return. His first objeet was to save his wile, 
and he immediately ran round to her window, tore 


| the report which has been going the rounds of thye | away the high head board which stood next to it, 
| papers for some weeks past, uniting her in wedlock | and took his wife and infant out—also the upper 


to Pop Emmons. 


| 
” 


i. 


in the mouth of the Derwent, Van Diema:.’s Land 
not laid down on any chart.—Journal of Com. 


| Distressing Shipwreck. One hundred and thirty- 
‘our lives lost. We have been favored with a file of | neal Mr Elli 
Sidney (New South bebo! papers to the 19th. of, and attempted to follow Mr Ellis dows, but ih» 
| May containing the particulars of the loss of the : d : 

British convict ship George the Third, and a‘ ndred | the lower door was opened, were snsuflerable, and 
and thirty-four lives. She was cast away «ma reef. the ian turned round and leap‘ from the chain- 


{ bed on which he placed them on the ground. ‘The 
| next object was to save the children. One of ¢ye 
hired men had sprung from his bed at te f 64 eall, 


smoke and beat which rushed up the stairs wien 


ber window. The daughter, », young lady of about 


’ | seventeen years of age, follawed him. The house 


| Buried Alive. Au Irishman named Deanis Dunn, being unplastered, and ex cremely dry, it was almost 


Jon of blood, three times a week, take of sassatras ' while engaged in digging a cistern on Wednesday 
tea, three half pints; plantain juice, half a pint, | at the corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, was 
asssfoetida, half an ounce ; saltpetre, one tea-spoon- | buried alive by the sudden caving in the earth. 
ful ; mix and give them asa drench three mornings When extracted life was extinct. He has left a 


instantaneously enveloyyed in flames, after thus ad- 
_mitting the air from tne doors and windows. By 
this time some of the neighbors arrived, aud a man 
ascended to the chamber window, byt could not 








* Croton Oil may be had at the Apothecaries 


Rochester, Oct. 22d, 1°35. We have at this time | side the other had osca 


| wife and three children.—7). 
| 


enter, He called, but nothing could be heard but 
the roaring flames, The oung man, from whose 
and the five little boys, 





which will auswer as well.» Ed, Me, Farmer. | one of the severest freshets in the Genesee river, | were all suffocated and silent in death.. 
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Marriages. 


7 VHE following dialogue was supposed to have | 


Ye Portland, Mr. Edward Richards to Miss ad occurred in New York, between a Dutchman 








nice Jewett. and a [*’renchman, Madder growers in their respec- 
tive countries. 


‘Ho, ve Farmers that are in debt. 


Seuth Down Sheep. 


THIS breed of Sheep was limited for many years 
to the Downs in Suffolk on the South Shore of Eng- 
land, and from this circumstance are so named. 

The value of this breed induced the Farmers of 


In Eastport, Mr. Luke Brooks, of Salem, Mass. | 


to Miss Lucy Ann Brooks, of E. 
In Belfast, Mr. Jobn A. Rollins, of Vassalboro’, 
to Miss Aurelia F. Ladd. 


In Bath, Mr, Josiah 8. Hardy to Miss Sarah H. 


Merritt. 
) ET EE ee ee 
Deaths. 








In Deerfield, Mr. Ezra True, aged 83. 

In Standish, Mrs. Eunice, wife of Mr. George 
Tucker, formerly of Saco, aged 63. 

In Boston, Mr. Charles T. Parsons, son of Thom- 
as Parsons, Esq, aged 49. 

In Augusta, the wife of Mr. Danie] Locke; the 
wife of Mr. Steven Winslow. 





[LS TY SE RT 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay Oct. 26, 1835 
Reported for the Boston Patriot. 


Paces. Beef Caitlh—We quote prime at 30s; | 


good at 268 a 28s Gd; two and three year old 18s 
a 22s 6d 
ai << . 


Barrelling Cattlk—We quote mess at 23s a 23s | 


61; No. 1, 19s Gd a 20s; No. 2, 16s. 
Stores—Dall. Yearlings at #430 a $5; two year 
o'd $7 50 a $13; three year old $13 a $21. 
Sheep—Ordinary 83 a 93; middling 10, 10s 6:, 
and 11s 3d; better qualities 12s 6d, 13s Gd, 14s, 
aud 15a. 
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State of Maine. 
In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty-five. 
AN ACT in addition to an “ Act relating to the 
Settlement and Support of the Poor.” 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and | 
House of Representatives in Legislature assembled, | 
That all laws relating to the settlement or residence | 
of Paupers, be and the same is hereby repealed, | 
Provided, however, Vhat this Act shall not be so) 
consirued as to apply to persons on a journey, or | 


Visitiug, or any person who may be in any unin- 
corpprated place in this State. 

Sectlon 2. Be it further enacted, That whenev- 
er aby person shall become chargeable as a pauper 
inany town or plantation in this State (except as 


above excepted) [said town or plantation shall be | 


holden and obliged, at its owu expense, to perform 
all the duties that they are now by law holden and 
obliged to perform,— Provided however, T'hat no- 
thing in this Act shall be so construed as to repeal 
or to effect that provision of “an Act ascertaining 
what shall constitute the legal settlement, and pro- 
viding for the relief and support, employment, and 
removal of the Poor,” that requires the kindred of 
paupers to support such paupers. 

Section 3. Be it further enacted, That if any 
person shall change his residence fer the purpose 
of applying to any other town for support other 
than that which was liable therefor before such 
removal, shall be liable on indictment before the 
Supreme Judicial Court, or Court of Common 
Pleas, to imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
that no town shall be obliged to support any person 
by reason of any commitment to any prison. 

Section 4. Be it further enacted, That if any 
person shall bring and leave any poor and indigent 
person in any town in this State, whereiu such pau- 
per is not lawfully settled, knowing him to be poor 
and indigent, he shall forfeit and pay the suin of 
sixty dollars for every such offence, to be sued for 
and recovered by, and to the use of such town, by 
action of debt in any Court competent to try the 
sume, 


House of Representatives, March 20, 1835. 
This Bill was read a third time as amended, and 
referred to the next Legislature, and ordered to he 
published in all the papers of the State which pub- 
dish the Laws. 
Sent up for concurrence. 


JONA. CILLEY, Speaker. 
In Senate, March 21, 1835. 

Read once. and conccurred 
JOSIAH PIERCE, President. 





| Meinhere. De tam Yanke dey sbpoil our matter | othe: Counties to cultivate it, but more particularly 
| drade, the Farmers of Norfolk County. 
Monsievr. What’s that you say, sir? Those that were imported by the Subscriber 
Mein. Dat leetle tain Yanke lives in Pridgewa- | were from both Districts—Thetwo Bucks and three 
ter, he puts von, two, tree leetle root in de cround,| Ewes from the County of Norfolk, and two from 
and he digs up von, two, tree pushel, and he sbpoil | Lewes in the neighborhood of the Downs. 
all our drade shure as tuyvels, If we judge of the improvement of the breeds 
_ Mons. Be gar. | when removed by increase of weight in carcase 
| Mein. Now [ tells you vats we mustto, we must | and wool,—wethers of the original breed on the dry 
shtop senting tirt to dat gountry, we must not sent | chalky Downs have weighed 72 Ibs. the four quar- 
to dat gountry more as von peck of tirt to von pushel | ters. ‘Those of Norfolk 80 to 120 Ibs, The wool 
of matter, and we must not tri and crind it pefore in Suffolk 2 1-2 Ibs, to the fleece, in Norfolk 4 1-2 
| we wash it, we must not bick out our pest roots te | lbs, This breed thrives well in short and less fer- 
sent to England, put we must wash them altogeder, | tile pastures. 
| tridem, crind dem coarse, den fan dem, den tridem| Where the Ewes are full kept, they frequently 
}agin, den crind dem fine, zo as de news-baper zays | produce twin lambs, nearly in the proportion of 
‘de tam Yanke does, one third of the whole, which are, when dropped, 
Mons. What will England do then, she cannot | well wooled. 

raise adder for herself, and she cannot send any| The wethers were capable of being disposed of 

more of ber Turkey reds to the American market, | at an early age, being seldom kept longer than two 
| without we select our brightest root for her. 








years old, and are often fed at 18 months, 
Mein. Den I say, tam her, let ber co widout. | This breed of Sheep outweighs the Dorset and 
We can zell all our matter in America dese ten | Norfolk breeds, in proportion to the size of the car- 
‘years, if we tont cheat dem beople any longer. Put | case, being heavy in a small compass, and this from 
| I tell you some ting, Monsieur, dat vill make your | the compactness of its form. They are capable of 
\ travelling well, and of resisting the effects of expos- 
Mons. What is that? ure to cold. They are tound to consume less food 
| Mein. Dat leetle tam Yanke dat lives in Pridge- | in proportion to weight, than the Norfolk, yet keep- 
| water zays, dat he’s coin to Ohio next sbring, and | ing in better order. 
he’s coin to blant de whole sdate, exaept zome bart} The Subscriber proposes to keep one ofthe South 
'of Michigan, with matter roots, and he’s coin to en- | Down Bucks on bis Farm in Hallowell this season, 
‘close it wid de mulperry hedch to make de zilk | for the use of Ewesthat may be bronght to it; they 
| vorms eat de leaves, will not exceed in number forty, The charge will 
| Mons. Thunder and lightning, they will ruin | be four Dollars for each Ewe, 
jour silk trade with them. | A few Bucks of the mixed breed for sale. 
| Mein. Dende news-baper zays he’s invited de | CHARLES VAUGHAN, 
| beople to gom and zee him tig and wash and tri! Hallowell, 13th October, 1835, 
}and crind matter every Monday and Zaturday af- |; ——————__........—— . 
iternoon, and he vill szhow dem all apout it, and | To the Honorable ii, W. Fuller, Judge of the 
when he’s cot dem all larned he’s coin to trive dem | Court of Probate within and for the County of 
to Ohio and Illinois to tig matter on de brairie. Ob, | Kennebec. y . ; 
de tuyvels, de merchan’s of our gountry vill puy of | THE Petition and Representation of Isaac 
dem pecause dey vill zell cheaber as we. * | Boorusy, Administrator with the will annexed, otf 


Mons. But, Meinhere, you fear those Yankees | the Estate of Isaac Koornny, late of Leeds, in the 
will be able to undersell you in your own country, | County of Kennebec, deceased, testate, respectful- 
when they cannot raise seed roots in ten years to | ly shews, that the personal Estate of said deceased, 
pplant enough to supply their own country dyers, | Which bas come into the hands and possession of 
Mein. Never you minds dat, dem tam Yankees | the said Administrator is not sufficient to pay the 
vill make roots wid deir shack-knives if dey cant tig | J"St debts and demands against said Estate by the 
dem. ~| sum of five hundred dollars : 

Mons. But where is your Yankee, that lives in| , That the said Administrator there- 
Bridgewater, to get his money to buy all his madder | fore makes application to this Court, and prays your 
roots to plant the whole state of Ohio, as this news- | Honor that he may be authorised and empowered, 
paper tells us: it takes 8 bushels to plant an acre, | agreeably to law, to sell and pass deeds to convey 
‘and they ask #3,00, $3,50, and 4,00 a bushel. |so much of the real estate of said deceased as will 
| Mein: Vy, ke zays he’s cot 800 pushel, and he’s | be necessary to satisfy the demands now against 
| invited the shitizens of to choin him, and he | $#/d estate, including the reversion of the widow's 
vill carantee dem 12 1-3 ber zent. ber annum vor | dower if necessary, with incidental charges, All 
their money, or he vill dry to do better as dat by | Which is respectfully submitted. ' nh , 
dem, and I pelieves he can; he tells dem hecan| _, h ISAAC BOO rHBY. 
elear von hunder ber zent once in 4 years, and [|, COUNTY OF KENNEBEC, 88.—W/l a Court of Pro- 
'pelieves he can do dat. Oh, de tuyvel, he vill | bate, held in Augusta on the last Monday of October 


sbboil our drade; he’s now tigging his matter and | 4° , , ois 
‘when he gits trough, he’s coin to brint what he’s}. On the Petetion aforesaid, Ordered, ‘That notice 


| found out and zend it to all bis gustiomers. | be given by publishing a copy of said petition, with 
| Sept. 1335.—oe 3-3t. this order thereon, three weeks stiecessively, in the 
pie 6 tonite ha staid Kate | Maine Farmer a newspaper printed in Winthrop 
WINTHROP that all persons interested may attend on the last 


Silk Flat Establishment. | Monday of November next, at the Court of Probate 
HE subscribers would respectfully inform the | then to be holden in Augusta, and shew cause, if 


public that they have recently commenced the | 8"Y) Why the prayer of said petition should not be 


manufacture of SILK HATS, at the old Stand | granted, Such notice to be given before said Court, 

where purchasers can be turnished with a good ar- | : H. W. FULLER, Judge. 

ticle, warranted. They will make to order every! , Attest: Guo. Roernson, Register. 

| Shape, Size and Colour, which is desired. A true copy of the petition and order thereon, 
‘they also continue to keep as usual a large stock Attest: Geo. Rozinson, Register. 

‘of Fur Harts of every description, wholesale and re- | 


eyes hop out of your head, if you pelieves it. 




















| tail. ce ma etice tt : ‘ 
| N.B. They will pay cash for all kinds of Has-|__* JUN ia this Village six small netes. The 
ing and Shipping furs, and for Woo! Skins. fart nthe. vee ppd Fe eee > 
| CARR & SHAW. | “8 Property and paying charge Fs opp 
Winthrop, April, 1835. nse Y 


—— ——~ —— 
_NOTICE is hereby given to al’ persons forbid- Thrashing Machines, 
ding them to purchase a note given by the subscri-| The right for using PITTS’ PATENT HORSE 
ber to Benjamin York @ minor, payable im Oct.| POWER and THRASHING MACHINE in the 
1835, as I am forbidden paying said note to any but | towns of Litchfield, Lisbon, Topsham, Bowdoin, 
the guardian of the said Benj. ork. Bowdoinham and Richmond, for sale b 
Oct. 7th, 1835. BELA PIERCE. OLIVER HERRICK. 
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A Lament. 


“There is a voice I shal] hear no more ; 

There are tones whose music for me is o’er; 
Sweet as the odours of spring were they— 
Precious and rich—but they died away : 

They came like peace to my heart and ear— 
Never again will they murmur here: 

They have gone like the blush of a summer morn— 
Like a crimson cloud through the sunset borne. 





‘* There were eyes, that late were lit up for me, 

Whose kindly glance was a joy to see: 

“i'hey revealed the thoughts of a trusting heart, 

Untouched by sorrow—untaught by art: 

Whose affections were fresh as a strea:n of spring, 

When birds in the vernal branches sing ; 

They were filled with love that hath passed with 
them, . 

And my lyre is breathing their requiem. 


“T remember a brow whose serene repose 
Seemd to lend a beauty to cheeks of rose; 

And lips I remember, whose dewy smile, 

As I mused on their eloquent power the while, 
Sent a thrill to my bosom, and blest my brain 
With raptures that never may dawn again: 
Amidst musical accents those smiles were shed— 
Alas, for the doom of the early dead ! 


* Alas for the clod that is resting now, 

On those slumbering eyes—on that faded brow! 
Woe for the cheek that hath ceased to bloom— 
lor the lips that are dumb in the noisome tomb ; 
‘Their melody broken, their fragrance gone— 
Their aspect cold as the Parian stone: 

Alas, for the hopes that with thee have died— 
Oh, loved one! would I were by thy side. 


« Yet the joy of grief it is mine to bear: 

J hear thy voice in the twilight air ; 

Thy smile of sweetness untold I see, 

When the visions of evening are borne to me ; 
‘luy kiss on my dreaming lip is warm, 

My arm embraceth thy yielding form ; 

Then I wake in a world that is sad and drear, 
To feel, in my bosom—thou art not here. 


* Oh, once the summer to me was bright— 

The day, like thine eyes, wore a holy light; 

‘There was bliss in existence when thou wert nigh— 
‘There was a balm in the evening’s rosy sigh : 
"fhen earth was an Eden and thou its guest ; 

A sabbath of blessings was in my breast: 

My heart was full of a sense of love, 

Likest, of all things, to heaven above. 


“ Now thou art laid in that voiceless hall, 
Where my budding raptures have perished all ; 
In that tranquil and holy place of rest, 

Where the earth lies damp on the sinless breast ; 
Thy bright locks all in the vault are hid— 

Thy brow is concealed by the coffin-lid : 

All that was lovely to me is there— 

Mournful is life, and a load to bear !” 


- —_——--—- —_ a —_—+-—__- -— = 


Miscellan v. 


— 





From the Free Press & Advocate. 
Slander. 
Nr. Eprror :—Permit me, through the columns 


of your paper to express my views upon the sub- 
ject of 


“ Slander, 
Whose edge is sharper than the sword, whose 
tongue 


Out venous all the worms of nile, whose breath 

Rides om the posting winds, and doth belie 

All corners of the world.” 

Of all the various passions to which human na- 
ture is subject, there is none so hard and degra- 
ding as that of Slander. It is one of the most glar- 
ing concomitants of envy. If any one has a spot- 
Jess character or is remarkably eminent either for 
wilt, virtue or learning, envy immediately lets loose 
his envenomed ally and represents such an ones 
virtues to be counterfeit, his wit borrowed and his 
lea rning as a mean pedantry. In this manner they 
incesantly pursue and attack the good, and endeav- 


MAENE FARMER 


‘orto destroy all merit, by their assertions, false- 





hoods, and by the subtleness of their malice hope 
to cloud the lustre of their virtues which have serv- 
ed to adorn, and which are distingnishing charac- 
teristics of a good and amiable heart. That excel- 
lent rule, “speak evil of no man,” should be in- 
delibly engraven on the mind of every one ; for 
how apt we are thoughtlessly to make insidious al- 
lusions of those from whom we never have receiv- 
ed injury? Can it be said of us when we are us- 
ing our utmost endeavors to emblazen abroad the 
faults and follies of others, that we are acting ac- 
cording to the golden rule of doing to others as we 
would that others would do unto us? Ordo we 
not suffer a momentary feeling to preponderate 
over our candor and judgment, and by this means 
pass over the virtucus actions for the purpose of 
singling out some trait in the character to excite 
ridicule and disgust, and which if placed aside the 
better qualities would appear as dress from off re- 
fined gold. Ifsuch is the case we do not act ac- 
cording to the mandate cf him who hassaid “ ren- 
der unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s.” In all 
the affairs of life we should be particularly guard- 
ed in our expressions—for the man who in conver- 
sation speaks irreverently of another, is as much to 
be censured as one whose mouth is an open sepul- 
chre of slander. The poet has thus beautifully ex- 
pressed himself, 

“ On eagles wings invidious scandals fly, 

While virtuous actions are but born and die.” 

A feeling of honor should prevent us from pur- 
suing a double minded course ; we cannot expect 
to derive any possible advantage from attacking 
the fuir fame of any one, and therefore the motives 
that would actuate us could only gratify some per- 
sonal pique—how much lower are we placed than 
the brute creation? The subtle and deadly ser- 
pent, and almost the whole brutal and reptile tribe, 
however rapacious, are inoffensive unless provok- 
ed, unger, injury or appearance of danger. 

There are many, very many in the world who 
are always willing to offer their friendship to us for 
the purpose ot gaining our confidence, and who 
seem to be actuated by no other motive than an in- 
herent desire to injure by their gross misrepresen- 
tations. Our career through life, no matter how 
free from blemish it may be, will still excite the 
manevolence of the Slanderer, who though he may 
not openly, boldly and avowedly declare his dark 
designs, is ashamed to acknowledge that he is 
prompted to the mischief he has in view, by that 
detestible passion, envy. Should he go so far as 
to traduce the character of one who is not only able 
and willing to chastise him, he flees from his re- 
sentment by having resource to falsehood and those 
pitiful shifts which meanness and cowardice alone 
can adopt. W. H. L. 

Winthrop, 1835. 

SS A SE ST 
Store Sheep. 
FOR sale 30 or 40 Store Sheep by Oaks How- 








ard. 
Winthrop, October 20, 1835. 





Moses Adams, 


Deputy Sheriff and Coroner,—Greene, Kennebee 
County, Maine. 





Winnowing Machines. 


A CHEAP, durable and efficient machine for 
cleaning all kinds of grain, manufactured and sold 


»| by PLINY HARRIS, 


(> Machine work, Turning and Grinding 
promptly attended to. 
Wiuthrop, September 24, 1835. 








Republic of Letters. 


THE Fifty-second number of the Repusuic o» 
Lerrers closed the first year of the work. It was 
commenced as anexperiment. The liberal patron. 
age it has received, as well as the favor bestowed 
upon other works of the like kind which have fo}. 
lowed in its track, shows that the plan of the work 
is approved, and has given it a permanency which 
induces the publisher to make such improvements 
and alterations as he believes will be acceptable tw 
subscribers, and to give it a further claim upon the 
reading community. 

The publisher has the pleasure of stating that the 
work will hereafter be edited by Mrs A. H Nicuo- 
as, who will hereafter receive the aid and advice of 
Washington Irving, Gulian C. Verplanck, Edward 
Everett, Charles 1°. Hoffman, in making the necee- 
sary selections for it. 

The change in the form of the work, from quar- 
to to octavo, bas met with the approbation of all 
the subscribers with whom the publisher has been 
enabled to confer. 

The work will be published weekly, as usual at 
6 1-4 cts, each number, or $3 per year to those who 
receive the work by mail and pay in advance. 
Each number will contain thirty-two pages. 

The first two volumes comprising the first year, 
contain the following works, (each work being com- 
plete and entire) and may be had bound orin nun, 
bers. : 

The Man of Feelings, by Mackenzie: The Vicar 
of Wakefeld, by Goldsmith: The Tales of the Hail, 
by Crabbe: The Letters of Lady Wortiey Monia- 
gue: Rasselas, by Dr Johnson: Castle of Otranto, 
by Horace Walpole: The old English Baron, by 
Clara Reeve: Dr Franklin’s Life and Essays: Lights 
aud Shadows of Scottish Life, by Wilson: The Ad- 
ventures of Gill Blas, from the French of Le Sage, 
by Smollet: Julia de Roubigne, by Mackenzie : 
Mazeppa. by Lord Byron: The Tapestried Cham- 
ber, by Walter Scott: The Dream of Eugene Aram, 
by Hood: Zeluco, by Dr Moore: Essays, moral, 
economical, and political, by the Lord Chancellor 
Bacon: Chevy Chase: L’Allegro, by Milton: 1) 
pensero, by Milton: Italian and Spanish Proverbs : 
The History of Charles XII., by Voltaire: Manfrey 
by Elizabeth, by Mad. Cotton: Retaliation, bd 
Goldsmith: The Man of the World, by Mackenzie ; 
Gulliver’s Travels, by Swift: Essay on the Human 
Understanding, by Locke: Don Quixotte, by Cer- 
vantes: Memoirs of Prince Eugene, by himself, &+: 
The Dairy of an Invalid: The Deserted Village, by 
Goldsmith: Life of Henry Lord Bolinbroke: Bei- 
inbroke: Belisarius, by Marmontel: Pope’s Essay 
on Man: Collection of Apothegms, by Lord Bu- 
con. 

*_* Communications relating to the work addses 
sed post paid to J. HANCOCK, 127 Was iingion 
st., on, General Agent for the Eastern States, 
will meet with attention. 

Publishers of Newspapers in the above Siates 
who will insert this advertisement, and forward the 
paper, shall receive the work for one year. 


Turner’s Compound lever Pusmp 


The subscriber having taken out letters Patent 
for a new invented apparatus for raising water, an? 
other similar purposes, will be happy to answer any 
orders for pumps, or rights for using the same. 
His improvement may be attached to a single pum), 
but is much better for a double one, as two streams 
of watet may be thrown with equal ease, and in a- 
bout the same time as one. It is admirably aday- 
ed for pumps in vessels, as they can be worked by 
one or a dozen hands as occasion may require, and 
twice the quantity of water thrown as there m ia 
the usual way, 

It is cheap, simple and durable, and is confiden"'y 
recommended to the public. Please call, examin, 
and satisfy yourself. JOSEPH TURNER. 

East Poland, October 27th, 1835. 


Evils of Using Tobace». 

A Disquisition on the Evils of Using Tobaces, 
and the necessity of immediate and entire retoc- 
mation ; by Orin Fow er, A. M, for sale at this 
office. {(7” Price 6 1-4 cents. 


Lime. 

W. T. LAMBARD has just received and keeps 
constantly for sale, the best kind of THOMAS 
TON LIME. 

Augusta, Sept. 18th, 1835. 














